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I. 


MISS  Olga  Nethersole  is  known  to  the 
world  as  an  actress:  had  she  not  chos- 
en  the  stage  as  the  field  for  her  endeavor,  she 
would  hâve  been  a  physician.  After  ail  thèse 
years  of  success  in  the  limelight  of  the  théâtre, 
she  frequently  regrets  her  choice  of  the  two 
professions  and  seeks  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  she  recognizes  a  kinship  between  the 
two.  The  surgeon  wields  the  knife  and  relieves 
pain.  The  physician  probes  into  sufFering 
and  applies  the  balm.  The  actress  may  not 
find  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh;  but  she  probes 
into  soûls,  paints  them  with  bold  impression- 
istic  colors  upon  the  canvas  of  the  stage.  She 
turns  the  rays  of  sunshine  upon  the  cancers  of 
sin  and  points  the  road  to  moral  recovery  and 
intellectual  awakening  to  those  about  her. 

Thus  from  the  commencement  of  her  career 
as  an  actress,  Miss  Nethersole  has  felt  that  she 


had  a  great  moral  and  humane  mission  as  well 
as  an  artistic  idéal  to  attain.  She  has  con- 
stantiy  sought  out  plays  from  the  brain-markets 
of  the  world,  that  dealt  with  the  great  problems 
of  life.  First  of  ail,  she  wanted  plays  that 
made  people  think.  Her  motive  in  so  doing 
has  been  frequently  misunderstood  and  malign- 
ed.  She  has  even  suffered  the  indignity  of 
arrest  and  public  trial  for  her  décisive  and 
unwavering  stand  for  her  artistic  and  moral 
idéal.  Years  pass,  however,  and  time  is  the 
balm  for  the  distress  caused  by  such  epoch 
marking  hours  in  a  life.  A  calm  and  sweet 
repose  comes  one  day  to  those  who  hâve  at 
some  critical  period  of  life  taken  a  firm  stand 
for  right,  against  seemingly  overwhelming 
opposition.  Miss  Nethersole  is  to-day  basking 
in  that  repose.  She  has  not  only  recovered 
her  peace  of  mind  and  proved  the  lie  to  the 
charges  once  made  against  her,  but  has  multi- 
plied  her  admirers  and  advocates  a  hundred- 
fold.  Once  she  was  misunderstood,  and  the 
great  public  which  patronizes  the  théâtre  and 
follows  its  évolution,  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
real  position  of  this  remarkable  woman  who 
had  divided  the  camp  into  positive  and  distinct 
factions.  Right  prevails  upon  the  théâtre 
stage,   as   elsewhere.     Such   a  luminous   orb 


was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  shed  its  rays  into 
the  remotest  and  darkest  corners. 

Many  years  ago  Miss  Nethersole  decided 
that  the  public  which  paid  to  see  her  at  the 
théâtre  should  see  something  more  than  a 
woman  parading  herself  for  the  amusement  of 
the  crowd,  that  the  théâtre  was  an  institution, 
maintained  principally  for  entertainment  she 
was  willing  to  acknowledge.  She  insisted 
upon  keeping  this  feature  of  her  plays  in 
a  dominant  tone.  But  she  declined  to  accept 
the  dictum  that  the  only  object  of  the  théâtre 
was  to  amuse  and  gave  substantial  base  to  her 
theory  by  selecting  the  plays  of  her  répertoire 
from  the  works  of  men  who  were  leaders  in 
modem  thought,  or  from  those  weighty  class- 
ics  that  hâve  become  too  pondérons  for  most 
of  the  actresses  of  to-day. 

Nethersole  is  exotic,  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
blood  inherited  from  her  maternai  and  pater- 
nal  ancestors  surges  through  her  veins  and  to 
a  considérable  extent  controls  her  actions  and 
mind.  She  is  intense  and  fervid  in  ail  she  does. 
She  may  be  swept  completely  away  from  ail 
surroundings  by  concentrating  her  thought 
upon  a  subject.  The  minutest  détail  is  enough 
to  command  her  full  attention.  It  is  no  secret 
that  she  is  self-reliant  and  strong.     When  she 


thinks  anything,  she  knows  why,  and  is  able 
to  prove  that  to  think  otherwise  is  wrong. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  swerve  her  from  any 
position  which  she  may  hâve  decided  to  take, 
although  before  she  has  made  her  décision,  she 
is  willing  and  anxious  for  suggestions  from 
others. 

Thèse  qualities,  which  are  quite  as  marked 
in  her  daily  life,  as  in  her  stage  work,  hâve 
made  her  a  puzzle  to  the  critics  and  to  the 
public.  Certain  phases  of  her  art  v^ere  form- 
erly  incompréhensible  to  the  novices  among 
théâtre  patrons,  notbecause  they  wereintricate 
or  false,  butbecause  they  w^ere  in  marked  con- 
trast  to  the  work  with  which  modem  audiences 
are  familiar.  There  is  a  popular  response  to 
freakish  novelty  in  the  théâtre.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  an  actor  to  stir  up  discussion  by 
weird  or  uncanny  pretensions  and  false  moods. 
But  when  an  actor  or  actress  arrives  who  exhib- 
its  something  absolutely  unique,  the  audience 
sits  back  in  bewilderment.  It  either  asks  for 
guidance  or  refuses  to  be  guided. 

This  division  may  more  easily  be  made  in 
regard  to  Miss  Nethersole's  patrons  at  the 
théâtre,  than  with  the  audiences  that  assemble 
to  see  almost  any  living  actress.  Her  deter- 
mined  stand  for  her  own  ideals  seems  to  hâve 


instilled  something  of  this  adamant  qualitv 
into  those  who  go  to  see  her.  They  either 
admire  her  intensely,  or  they  refuse  absolutely 
to  acknowledge  her  superiority.  The  camp 
was  formerly  about  equally  divided  ;  but  in 
récent  years  Miss  Nethersole  has  been  con- 
stantly  winning  over  new  followers  who  will- 
ingly  acknowledge  that  she  was  right  ail  along 
and  that  they  were  wrong. 

Some  people  Gtill  maintain  that  she  lacks 
good  taste.  They  object  to  the  fact  that  as 
Camille  she  arises  from  bed  without  her  shoes 
and  hose  on.  Are  they  blind  to  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  ordinarily  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings  in  bed?  They  object  to  the  kiss  she  per- 
mits  Carmen  to  give  Don  José.  Who  ofthese 
critics  has  spent  hours  and  davs  of  study  upon 
the  real  soûl  of  the  girl  Carmen,  as  she  lives 
in  Spainto-day?  Miss  Nethersole  has  made  the 
true  représentation  of  Carmen  one  of  the  art- 
istic  ideals  of  her  life.  In  what  measure  she 
has  succeeded,  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out 
hereafter  by  relating  the  circumstances  that 
attended  her  first  appearance  in  the  play  before 
the  most  critical  and  penetrating  audience  in 
the  world. 

It  is  not  Nethersole's  lack  of  taste  to  which 
objection  is  made.     This  exception  to  her  art 


reflects  rather  upon  the  critic  than  upon  the 
the  actress.  It  shows  him  unable  to  déter- 
mine accarately  between  sham  acting  and  real 
characterization.  It  is  her  realism  that  either 
shocks  or  bewilders. 

The  critic  sits  in  an  open  field  and  watches 
the  flashes  of  lightning  on  the  far  horizon.  It 
is  a  beautiful  picture  and  the  sensation  pleases 
him.  It  invokes  no  thought  and  no  inquiry. 
Momentarily  the  illumination  glows  in  the 
East,  then  in  the  North.  Suddenly  a  boit 
strikes  from  the  sky  above  him.  It  burrows 
deep  into  the  ground  about  him.  It  shatters 
the  sturdy  oak  and  makes  the  blood  of  the  man 
pulsate  wildly  through  his  veins.  He  has 
inhaled  the  spirit  of  the  shaft.  He  has  felt  its 
life  and  power.  He  awakens  from  his  fancies 
and  dreams.  He  stares  about  him  and  asks 
why,  whence  and  how. 

Like  the  boit  from  overhead  has  flashed  the 
Nethersolian  art  upon  the  stage.  We  hâve 
been  watching  the  brilliant  flashes  of  other 
women  of  the  stage.  Some  of  them  may  hâve 
had  the  same  electrifying  powers.  If  so,  they 
kept  them  afar  off.  Nethersole  struck  from 
overhead  and  shattered  the  oaks  of  false  pre- 
tense.  She  drove  out  the  balmy  air  of  idealism, 
she  compelled  those  who  were   near  her  to 
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think.  If  the  shock  was  too  much  for  them,  they 
were  slow  in  recovering.  If  they  were  en  rap- 
port with  natural  laws  and  simple  things,  they 
quickly  realized  that  she  was  a  great  and  noble 
dramatic  force  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Critics  of  the  drama  hâve  seemingly  exhaust- 

ed  their  vocabularies  in  attempting  justice  for 

her   art  and   genius.     One  compared  her  to 

Zola,  pointingout  that  she  had  greater  powers 

for   producing  realistic   effects,    because    she 

created  a  living  image,  whereas  Zola  resorted 

merely   to   pen  pictures.     Another    said   she 

displayed  on  occasion  ail  the  torrents  of  florid 

passion  with  which  Algernon  Swinburne  has 

poured  out  his  soûl  into  poetry.     To  another 

she  appeared  as  an  English  Tolstoï,  an  apostle 

of  the  great  gospel  of  truth.     To  Meissonier, 

she  was  compared  for  her  infinité  care  to  exact- 

ing  détail.     The  strength  of  her  characteriza- 

tions   appeared   to    another   critic  like   those 

muscular  and  pulsating  bronzes  and  marbles 

of  Rodin.      A  famous  writer   once  wrote   a 

splendid  essay  in  which  she  was  referred  to  as 

the   Herbert    Spencer    of    dramatic    art,   the 

woman  of  ail  woman  of  this  génération  whose 

logical  déductions  approach  nearest  to  those 

of  that  brain   which   for  years   hâve   been  a 

véritable  fetish  to  the  English  actress. 


Such  criticismas  this  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  Nethersole.  It  has  lighted  dim  pathways, 
strengthened  her  for  each  step  forward.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  however,  thèse  compliment- 
ary  comparisons  hâve  corne  from  men  who 
hâve  sat  in  the  théâtre  and  felt  Nethersole's 
magie  spell.  It  was  Nethersole  who  stirred 
them  to  bold  utterance.  It  was  Nethersole 
who  madethem  search  ont  new  words  in  their 
vocabularies  for  notice  of  her  work.  Feeling 
uncertain  as  to  the  ability  of  their  superlatives 
to  convey  exact  impressions,  they  resorted  to 
the  ever  odious  comparative.  There  they 
missed  the  mark.  Nethersole  is  Nethersole, 
she  is  not  a  female  Spencer  nor  an  English 
Tolstoï.  To  compare  other  actresses  to  her  is 
logical,  wise  and  natural.  She  has  imitators 
by  the  score.  But  Nethersole  is  the  creator  of 
certain  modem  phases  of  realistic  dramatic 
"^  art.  Her  fate  at  the  présent  moment  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  originators  and  creators.  In 
certain  quarters  her  realism  is  too  heroic  and 
forceful.  Rodin's  statues  are  rejected  for 
the  same  reasons.  Her  truth  which  is  the 
truth  shatters  préjudices  and  conceits.  Tol- 
stoï has  suffered  excommunication  from  the 
Greek  church  for  the  same  exposition  of 
verity.     Spencer,    Zola,    Sw^inburne    and   the 
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others  hâve  courted  thought,  discussion  and 
revolt. 

A  similar  rébellion  among  thinkers  has  been 
encouraged  by  Nethersole,  the  impersonator 
of  women.  She  has  waged  a  noble  battle.  The 
smoke  is  rapidly  clearing.  The  hostile  fire 
grow^s  dim.  The  men  and  women  who  know 
things  are  looking  towards  the  hill-top  upon 
which  the  Nethersolian  genius  stands  on 
tip-toe  and  beckons  upward  into  the  realm  of 
Freedom  and  Light. 
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II. 


KING  Edward,  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
once  asked  John  Hare  to  présent  Neth- 
ersole  to  him  in  the  royal  box,  Garrick  Théâtre, 
London,  when  she  played  in  '' Diplomacy" 
at  that  théâtre. 

"  I  observe  ''  he  remarked  with  the  peculiar 
German  accent  so  noticeable  in  his  speech, 
*'  that  You  hâve  studied  in  the  Paris  con- 
servatoire."  The  actress  assured  him  that  she 
had  never  studied  at  any  conservatoire,  that 
she  was  an  English  actress  and  had  gained  her 
entire  expérience  in  English  théâtres.  "  You 
act  like  a  Frenchwoman,"  added  the  Prince, 
"  and  I  mean  that  as  a  compliment.'' 

A  few  years  later  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt 
saw  Nethersole  as  ''  Carmen."  She  was  de- 
lighted  with  her  characterization,  and  clasping 
the  young  sister  of  the  stage  in  her  arms,  she 
said  :  ''  My  dear  Olga,  one  of  thèse  days  when 
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you  play  "  Carmen"  in  Paris,  you  will  hâve 
the  city  at  your  feet."  She  repeatedly  was 
invited  by  Madame  Bernhardt  to  appearat  her 
théâtre  in  Paris,  but  she  had  always  refused. 
During  the  season  of  1907  the  opportunity 
again  came  for  her  to  go  to  Paris  with  her 
Company  of  English  players,  and  in  response 
to  this  call  Nethersole  answered  "Ready" 
and  sailed  away  from  New  York  May  2  3,  1907, 
hoping  to  achieve  the  artistic  triumph  of  her 
life. 

The  King  proved  himself  to  be  a  discerning 
critic.  Madame  Sarah  was  a  true  prophet. 
Nethersole  did  and  does  act  like  a  French- 
woman.  (The  Paris  critics  hâve  placed  her  in 
the  class  with  Bartet,  Bernhardt  and  Réjane). 
Nethersole  has  played  '^Carmen"  in  Paris  and 
that  city,  as  represented  by  the  brilliant  audi- 
ence that  assembled  to  witness  her  représenta- 
tion, was  literally  at  her  feet. 

The  King  was  unaware  that  he  was  fanning 
the  flame  of  ambition  that  burned  in  Nether- 
sole's  breast  when  he  compared  her  to  the 
women  of  the  French  stage.  From  the  first 
moment  that  she  beheld  her.  Madame  Sarah 
was  Nethersole's  idol  and  queen.  Sarah  was 
the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  Paris  stage. 
For  the  prospective  king  of  England  to  recog- 
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nize  in  Nethersole  that  genius  which  entitled 
herto  a  place  among  the  list  of  names  led  by 
Madame  Sarah's  was  the  inspiration  of  her  life 
until  the  "divinity"  of  the  stage  herself  con- 
ceded  that  there  was  room  in  Paris  for  the 
Engiish  woman.  This  filled  her  cup  of  joy 
to  overflowing.  At  first  she  kept  the  secret 
locked  within  her  own  heart.  Then  she  told  a 
few  friends.  As  years  passed  on,  she  let  the 
world  know  that  the  great  ambition  of  her 
life  was  to  win  the  approval  of  Paris.  AU  of 
her  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  her  art  were 
directed  towards  that  future  day  when  she 
should  invade  the  French  capital  with  a  full 
répertoire  of  plays,  showing  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  diversified  rôles  in  which  she 
won  applause  elsewhere.  The  words  of  the 
King  finally  became  a  caution  to  haste  that 
Madame  Sarah's  compliments  might  hâve  en- 
couraged.  The  Paris  conservatoire  !  True, 
the  actresses  of  the  French  stage  were  trained 
and  tutored  from  girlhood.  Nethersole's 
training  had  been  upon  the  stage  with  men 
and  women  whose  training  had  been  like  her 
own.  She  knew  that  she  needed  further  ex- 
périence and  long  ago  she  resolved  to  gain 
this  for  herself  in  her  own  way.  She  began  to 
spend  her  summer   holidays   in   Paris.     She 
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attended  the  théâtres  daily.  She  studied  the 
plays,  the  actors,  and  the  audiences.  The 
Latin  blood  in  her  veins  responded  to  her 
ambition,  and  she  soon  became  en  rapport 
with  French  thought  and  taste.  Each  year 
she  caught  more  and  more  of  the  subtle  grâce 
and  charm  that  one  sees  blooming  to  perfec- 
tion on  the  Paris  stage.  Finally  she  was 
ready.  In  the  spring  of  1907  Madame  Sarah 
repeated  the  invitation  of  many  years  before 
and  with  characteristic  boldness,  Nethersole 
penned  the  cablegram  of  acceptance.  She 
would  lease  the  Théâtre  Sarah  Bernhardt  for 
eight  consécutive  performances  in  June  and 
cast  the  dice  for  her  artistic  idéal. 

Well-meaning  friends  attempted  to  swerve 
her  from  her  intention.  They  argued  that 
Paris  was  self-satisfied.  Paris  was  the  true 
centre  of  the  world's  art,  but  was  reluctant  to 
receive  strangers  into  its  fold.  Parisian  critics 
and  the  Parisian  public  were  usually  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  English  language  as  of  the  Japanese. 
They  believed  that  art  was  French  and  that 
dramatic  art  should  employ  that  language  as 
the  vehicle  of  its  expression.  Nethersole's  art 
may  hâve  reached  a  lofty  pinnacle  ;  she  might 
be  the  best  equipped  and  the  most  intelligent 
actress   in   America   or   England,   but  would 
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Paris  understand  her  ?  If  Paris  understood, 
would  it  concède  her  superiority  ?  Would  it 
forget  its  traditions  and  pay  her  due  honor  ? 

Many  of  her  warmest  adhérents  and  keenest 
admirers  asked  thèse  questions  and  were  justly 
fearful  of  the  conséquences.  Paris  had  once 
declined  to  accept  the  greatest  Italian  tragédi- 
enne of  the  âge.  Paris  had  frowned  upon 
German  favorites  who  had  the  audacity  to 
show  themselves  on  the  French  stage.  Nether- 
sole  held  the  dice  in  her  hand  :  '' You  lose," 
cried  the  doubters,  who  feared  that  justice 
would  miscarry.  "  I  win,"  declared  Nether- 
sole  and  she  went  forward  with  her  plans. 

She  arrived  in  Paris  June  ist  and  immedi- 
ately  set  the  managerial  wheels  in  motion. 
The  opening  was  listed  for  June  3rd,  a  Monday 
night.  Madame  Sarah  was  booked  to  appear 
in  Brussels  for  a  week,  but  Sarah's  Company 
held  the  stage  until  the  day  of  the  Nethersole 
opening  for  rehearsal.  The  English  visitors 
were  obliged  to  rehearse  in  hired  halls  without 
scenery.  Suddenly,  Madame  Sarah  announced 
her  intention  of  postponing  her  Brussels  en- 
gagement one  night.  Ostensibly  she  wished 
to  give  moral  support  to  the  visiting  actress  by 
lending  her  illustrions  présence  to  the  première. 
She  and  Nethersole  met  for  the  first  time  in 
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many  years.  She  endeavored  to  persuade  her 
to  open  with  *' Carmen."  (Nethersole  had 
chosen  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  for 
her  début).  Madame  Sarah  had  also  endeav- 
ored to  advise  Eleanora  Duse  when  the  latter 
made  her  début  in  Paris.  Duse  listened  and 
presented  the  Drama  that  Sarah  suggested. 
Nethersole  protested  that  as  she  was  an 
Englishwoman,  she  was  determined  to  open 
with  an  English  play  and  should  follow  out 
the  advertised  program  and  présent  "  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray."  Subséquent  events 
proved  that  she  had  selected  the  wise  course. 
The  opening  night  arrived.  The  théâtre 
was  packed  with  the  great  cosmopolitan  mob 
that  Paris  produces  on  great  occasions.  The 
nobility,  notability  and  social,  literary  and 
artistic  élite  of  the  w^orld  was  Avidely  repre- 
sented.  There  was  a  quiver  of  expectancy  on 
ail  sides.  At  the  spectacular  moment  Madame 
Sarah  appeared  in  her  box,  responding  to  the 
greetings  that  came  to  her  from  the  throng 
that  gazed.  Bang  !  The  signal  was  given 
and  the  curtains  parted.  A  deathly  hush 
immediately  fell  over  the  vast  auditorium.  It 
was  the  silence  that  précèdes  vociférons  ap- 
plause  or  the  unmistakable  verdict  of  con- 
demnation.      Paris   audiences   do   not   mince 
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matters.  They  are  either  well  pleased  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  show  it,  or  they  are  displeased 
and  désire  the  world  to  hear  the  shout  of  their 
disapproval.  Nethersole's  English  players 
were  visibly  nervous.  Awaiting  her  eue  be- 
hind  the  scènes  she  was  calm  and  deliberate. 
Finally  she  made  her  entrance.  The  English 
and  Americans  in  the  audience  gave  her  a 
kindly  réception.  The  French  sat  still  and 
peered  ahead.  They  were  not  to  be  led  to 
applause  by  sentiment.  The  propriety  of  a 
welcome  to  a  foreign  artist  made  no  appeal  to 
them. 

The  first  scène  made  an  impression  upon 
those  who  saw  the  actress  for  the  first  time. 
They  had  felt  her  magnetism  and  realized  the 
possibilies  of  her  art.  They  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  satisfied,  however,  and  awaited  further 
development  of  the  play  before  passing  a  ver- 
dict. After  the  first  act,  however,  Nethersole 
had  them  firmly  in  her  grasp.  She  caught  and 
swayed  their  émotions,  although  they  did  not 
understand  her  words.  They  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  modulations  of  her  voice. 
They  gazed  keenly  and  critically  upon  her 
movements.  Most  of  ail  they  observed  and 
admired  her  calm  repose  and  repression. 
When  the  play  was  over  they  realized  that 
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Paris  had  seldom  witnessed  such  natural  act- 
ing.  The  drama  was  quite  incompréhensible 
to  them.  But  they  were  not  blind  to  the  genius 
of  its  exponent.  Suddenly  rallying  from  the 
stupor  of  thought  which  seemed  to  hâve 
been  invoked  by  this  unique  acting  method, 
the  audience  rose  to  its  feet,  called  the  actress 
before  the  curtain  repeatedly,  and  finally 
ended  by  shouting,  ''  Bravo  Nethersole  !  " 
and  other  tributes  that  were  gratifying  in  the 
extrême  to  the  woman  who  had  w^aited 
throughout  her  life  for  that  moment. 

On  the  following  night  Nethersole  again 
foisted  her  sails  in  the  face  of  danger  and  gave 
a  représentation  of  "  Magda."  Hère  w^as  a 
drama  in  which  Paris  had  refused  to  receive 
its  favorite  actresses.  It  was  German — and 
German  plays  are  distasteful  to  Paris.  It  was 
gloomy  and  merciless.  Parisians  still  prefer 
to  see  the  rainbow  of  hope  at  the  end  of  their 
play  :  the  same  warning  voices  were  heard. 
They  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  change 
the  bill  and  not  possibly  incur  the  risk  of  des- 
troyingin  any  measure  the  triumphant  impres- 
sion of  the  night  before.  Nethersole's  reply 
was  characteristic.  ''  I  came  to  Paris  to  appear 
in  répertoire,"  she  said.  "  There  shall  be  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet.     To-night  I  shall  play 
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'  Magda.'"  And  she  did  as  she  had  resolved. 
The  audience  was  smaller  than  upon  the  pre- 
ceeding  night.  Interest  in  the  play  showed 
more  laxity  ;  but  interest  in  Nethersole  had 
increased.  The  papers  of  that  day,  comment- 
ing  upon  the  performance  of  the  night  before 
had  paid  a  unanimous  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
new-comer.  Artistic  Paris  had  a  new  sensation 
to  gossip  about  in  the  cafés.  At  the  close  of 
the  performance  the  scènes  of  the  previous 
night  were  repeated,  The  actress  was  called 
before  the  curtain  and  again  heard  that  wel- 
come  cry  of  approval  that  goes  out  of  the 
throat  of  Paris  when  it  is  pleased. 

The  next  night  brought  out  a  packed  house. 
The  play  was  "  Sapho  " — the  story  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Paris  and  the  drama  the  one  that  had 
been  so  indelibly  linked  with  Nethersole's 
name.  Enthusiasm  took  hold  of  the  audience 
from  the  opening  scènes.  Loud  acclaim  fol- 
lowed  each  fall  of  the  curtain.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  act  Nethersole  was  surrounded  on 
the  stage  by  admirers,  many  of  whom  were 
artists  from  other  Paris  théâtres.  M.  de  Max 
the  well  known  actor,  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
others  when  he  stepped  forward,  bent  over 
Nethersole's  hand  and  said  :  "Madam,you  hâve 
shown  Paris  the  real  Sapho."  A  few  moments 
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later  there  was  a  tap  at  Nethersole's  dressing- 
roomdoorand  Madame  Daudet  wasannounced. 
The  widow  of  the  author  of  "  Sapho  "  was 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  sons  to  whom  the 
novel  was  dedicated.  Embracing  Nethersole 
and  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she 
said:  ''You  hâve  moved  me  to-night  as  I  hâve 
seldom  in  my  life  been  moved.  You  hâve 
brought  back  tender  memories  to  me,  for  the 
Sapho  you  hâve  represented  in  Paris  to-night 
was  the  real  woman  that  my  husband  placed 
w^ithin  book  covers.  I  hâve  come  to  you  to 
thank  you  and  to  say  that  were  my  husband 
alive  to-night,  he  would  do  the  same.  Your 
Sapho  would  hâve  pleased  Alphonse  Dau- 
det." 

"  Carmen"  was  the  bill  for  the  following 
night,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  an  injunction 
was  served  upon  Nethersole  by  M.  Albert 
Carré,  of  the  Opéra  Comique,  Madame  Strauss, 
widow  of  Bizet  the  composer,  Halévy,  librett- 
ist  of  the  opéra  "  Carmen,"  restraining  the 
actress  from  producing  the  drama  in  Paris.  It 
was  shown  that  ''  Carmen" — the  name  and  the 
music — is  the  property  of  the  French  Govenr- 
ment  and  that  it  could  not  be  produced  outside 
the  Opéra  Comique  in  musical  or  dramatic 
form  without  permission.     Such  permission 
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Nethersole  supposée!  had  been  obtained  ;  but 
learned  too  late  that  it  had  not  and  that  to  make 
a  formai  request  would  be  futile  at  this  late 
date.  Nethersole  left  her  company  in  rehear- 
sal  at  the  théâtre  and  being  quickly  driven 
about  Paris  in  an  automobile,  made  a  person- 
al  appeal  to  the  persons  named  in  the  injunc- 
tion.  They  were  adamant  and  backed  their 
position  by  référence  to  the  law.  The  matter 
was  held  in  abeyance,  however,  and  the  bill 
was  changed. 

The  foUowing  night  "Adrienne  Le  Cou- 
vreur" was  given.  In  this  bold  venture 
Nethersole  challenged  comparison  with  ail 
the  modem  artists  of  the  Comédie  Française, 
and  principally  with  Rachel,  Ristori  and 
Bernhardt.  Madame  Sarah  placed  ''Adrienne" 
in  her  répertoire  the  two  weeks  preceeding 
Nethersole's  engagement.  Thus  practically 
the  same  public  came  to  the  same  théâtre  to 
witness  the  rival  French  and  English  actresses. 
No  worthier  tribute  can  be  paid  to  Nethersole 
perhaps  than  appeared  in  ail  the  leading 
papers  next  day.  There  was  an  unanimous 
opinion  again  that  she  stood  in  the  same  class 
as  an  exponent  of  art  with  Madame  Sarah;  and 
the  further  critical  compliment  was  called  forth 
that  even  in  the  most  intense  and   dramatic 
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scènes  of  the  play,  where  Paris  had  usually 
witnessed  passionate  outbursts  and  hysterical 
frenzy,  "  La  Nethersole  "  displayed  the  same 
wonderful  suppression  and  realism  that  had 
been  so  notable  on  earlier  nights  of  the  week 
in  other  plays. 

For  absolute  daring  the  announcement  of 
Nethersole  that  she  would produce  "  Camille" 
(La  Dame  aux  Camélias)  the  following  night 
appealed  to  the  sensé  of  humor  of  the  Parisians. 
They  knew  and  had  taken  pains  to  let  it  be 
known  that  Madame  Sarah  was  their  idéal 
"  Dame  aux  Camélias."  To  them  the  Camille 
of  Duse  had  been  hilariously  funny.  Other 
actresses  who  attempted  it  were  either  pre- 
tenders  or  bold  incompétents.  So  while  their 
curiosity  had  been  piqued  to  see  what  the 
English  actress  could  do  with  their  favorite 
heroine,  it  was  évident  that  the  large  audience 
which  filed  into  the  Théâtre  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
came  in  the  spirit  of  "  show  us,"  known  in 
America  as  the  Missouri  idea.  After  ail  they 
were  glad  that  Nethersole  had  made  the 
plunge.  If  they  were  to  accept  her  as  a  great 
international  actress,  she  must  play  Dumas' 
masterpiece  to  suit  them.  If  she  failed  to  do 
this,  they  cared  not  for  her  success  in 
''  Sapho,"  ''  Magda,"  ''  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
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queray,"  or  "  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur."  She 
was  not  what  she  assumed  to  be  if  she  failed 
in  this  instance. 

Those  who  knew  Nethersole's  "  Camille," 
however,  were  not  fearful  for  the  resuit.  They 
knew  that  the  actress  manager  had  cleverly 
arranged  her  program.  The  early  plays  had 
been  caviare.  "  Sapho  "  was  a  first  course. 
''Camille"  was  a  beautiful  repast  of  those 
things  that  they  most  enjoy.  And  she  had 
chosen  wisely.  Throughout  the  play  the 
opposition  of  préjudice  fell  lower  and  lower 
and  gave  way  to  applause.  At  the  close  of 
the  play  Nethersole  received  an  ovation. 
Among  those  who  called  upon  her  were  a 
committee  from  the  students  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  who  came  to  thank  her  in  the  name 
of  art  for  having  extended  the  further  under- 
standing  of  the  universal  language. 

Madame  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  came  later 
to  Nethersole's  dressing-room,  and  bearing 
two  white  roses  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  actress.  ''  To-day  I  went  to  our  old  home 
in  the  country,"  she  said.  "  I  plucked  thèse 
roses  from  Alexandre's  favorite  tree.  They 
are  for  you.  Were  he  alive,  he  would  pay 
you  a  better  tribute.  To-night  you  hâve 
shown  to    Paris  the   Camille   Gautier  whom 
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Alexandre  Dumas  painted  in  the  pages  of  a 
book." 

As  a  fragrant  cup  follows  the  dinner  blend- 
ing  with  what  has  gone  before  and  prompting 
happy  memories,  so  the  closing  night  of 
Nethersole's  Paris  engagement  became  a 
pleasant  beverage  to  the  muhitude  that  filled 
the  Théâtre  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Again  Madame 
Sarah  loomed  up  in  the  rôle  of  a  prophet. 
Years  before  she  had  said  :  "  my  dear  Olga  you 
will  hâve  Paris  at  your  feet  when  you  play 
'  Carmen  '  for  them."  The  prophecy  was  true. 
Paris  was  literally  at  Nethersole's  feet  on  that 
greatest  night  in  her  career,  when  although  it 
was  long  past  midnight,  the  audience  declined 
to  leave  the  théâtre  and  kept  their  new-found 
idol  before  them.  It  was  a  moment  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  participated  in 
the  scène,  either  before  or  behind  the  curtain. 
It  seemed  almost  the  crowning  event  of  an 
eventful  life. 

After  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  Opéra  Comique,  Madame  Bizet  (Strauss), 
and  M.  Halévy,  a  single  performance  of  the 
Nethersole  version  of  Prosper  Merimée's  novel 
"  Carmen"  was  allowed  on  condition  that  none 
of  the  music  from  the  Opéra  should  be  played 
in   the  incidental   scènes  and   that    the   play 
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should  not  be  billed  as  "  Carmen."  This  led 
to  considérable  misunderstanding  in  the  public 
prints  and  at  one  time  grave  fears  were  enter- 
tained  that  the  public  would  not  understand 
the  announcement  of  the  name  of  the  play,  for 
which  ''The  Spanish  Gypsy"  was  hastily 
selected  by  Nethersole  herself.  Even  this 
awkward  title  for  a  well  known  story  did  not 
blind  theatre-goers,  however,  and  there  was 
an  early  rush  to  the  box-office.  Paris  was 
eager  to  see  Nethersole's  "  Carmen."  Paris 
was  fuUy  aware  that  her  drama  was  to  be  pre- 
sented  intact  under  another  name.  Thèse  facts 
were  certain  as  soon  as  tickets  were  placed  on 
sale.  An  audience  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
firstnight  in  brilliancy,  assembled  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  on  previous  nights.  Madame  Sarah 
returned  from  Brussels  and  occupied  her  loge 
with  Catulle  Mendès  and  a  party  of  especially 
invited  guests.  Most  of  the  artists  of  the  Opéra 
Comique,  and  that  well  known  "  Carmen," 
Olive  Fremstad,  were  among  those  who  went 
to  see  how  it  was  possible  to  play  "  Carmen" 
without  Bizet's  music. 

After  the  first  act  the  doubters  were  satisfied, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  one  of  the  best 
critics  in  France  said  :  "Nethersole  has  shown 
us  the   real  '  Carmen  '  ;   the  others  were  ail 
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Comic-opera  'Carmens'  like  comic-opera 
pirates  and  orientais.  Nethersole  is  Prosper 
Merimée's  heroine. 

The  applause  continuée!  at  every  available 
opportunity.  Scènes  were  interrupted  to  show 
the  artist  that  she  had  completely  shattered 
racial  and  lingual  barriers  and  had  won  the 
heart  of  Paris  for  ail  time  to  corne.  As  the 
curtains  were  drawn  on  the  scène  at  the  close, 
the  French  stage  witnessed  the  most  realistic 
représentation  of  death  in  its  history,  which 
has  been  burdened  with  similar  épisodes. 
Nethersole  had  never  played  that  scène  so  well 
in  her  life  ;  just  as  she  had  never  before  so 
completely  achieved  the  subtle  results  of  her 
tempting  dance  around  the  figure  of  Don  José 
in  the  second  act.  The  audience  seemed  intox- 
icated.  It  shouted  and  howled  in  a  half  dozen 
languages.  Women  waved  their  kerchiefs  and 
threw  flowers  at  the  stage.  As  if  impelled  by 
a  magnet  the  vast  assembly  moved  from  its 
seat  towards  the  stage  and  pressed  against  the 
footlights.  Nethersole  bowed  and  she  wept 
with  gratitude.  Still  the  tumult  did  not  sub- 
side. The  curtains  were  again  drawn  and 
remained  aside. 

The  actress  received  from  the  hands  of  one 
at  the  side  a  huge  gold  wreath  of  laurel  and 
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English  oak  bound  with  tricolor.  Then  she 
spoke  a  few  words  in  English  and  French.  Still 
the  applause  continuedand  seemedto  increase. 
She  stepped  tovvards  Madame  Sarah's  box 
and  asked  the  audience  to  join  her  in  her 
invitation  to  the  French  hostess  to  appear  with 
her  on  the  stage.  This  brought  forth  another 
voUey  of  applause,  but  when  it  was  announced 
that  Madame  Sarah  had  departed,  another 
round  cheer  went  up  for  Nethersole.  Not  until 
she  had  said  "  au  revoir  but  not  good-bye  "  did 
the  audience  think  of  retiring. 

As  Nethersole  turned  to  the  stage  after  her 
farew^ell  to  the  people,  she  was  met  by  the 
principal  artists  of  France.  They  showered 
upon  her  their  choicest  compliments  and  it 
was  almost  three  o'clock  before  she  reached 
her  dressing-room  which  she  found  literally 
lined  and  festoned  with  flowers  from  her 
newly-made  friends.  Verily,  Nethersole  came, 
saw  and  conquered  Paris — the  ambition  of 
her  life. 
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III. 

THE  life  of  Nethersole  thus  far  has  divided 
itself  in  four  epochs.  The  first  began 
with  her  birth  and  closed  when  she  had 
demonstrated  to  a  small  circle  her  aptness  for 
dramatic  expression.  Her  first  appearance  in 
London  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
The  first  tour  to  America  and  absolute  conquest 
of  the  American  public  appears  as  the  third. 
Then,  coming  as  a  grand  and  triumphant 
climax  for  the  fourth,  was  her  engagement  at 
the  Théâtre  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Paris,  in 
June,  1907,  when  she  won  not  only  the  plaudits 
of  the  Parisian  press  and  public,  but  was 
widely  acclaimed  by  leading  critics  as  the 
worthy  corner  of  the  international  triangle — 
Bernhardt,  Duse  and  Nethersole. 

This  highest  tribute  to  her  genius  came 
only  after  years  of  waiting,  and  in  permitting 
it  to  be  so  she  acted  with  the  greatest  wisdom. 
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She  knew  Paris  and  Paris  audiences.  She 
realized  their  keen  and  searching  criticism. 
She  appreciated  the  fact  that  to  be  applauded 
and  received  with  favor  by  the  French  Capital 
was  to  be  received  into  the  inner  circles  of  the 
art  world  with  credentials  that  no  other  public 
could  take  away.  It  meant  the  diploma  of 
merit  from  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth.  So 
she  waited  until  her  art  was  mature.  Year 
after  year  she  reasoned  with  herself  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  should  accept  the  man- 
agerial  offers  that  were  held  out  to  her.  Each 
season  she  closed  her  tour  in  America  or  Eng- 
land,  after  replying  in  the  négative  to  those 
who  would  hâve  stood  sponsors  for  her  in 
Paris — and  then  went  to  Paris  herself  to  study 
more  minutely  the  art  of  the  drama  as  it  is 
exploited  on  the  Paris  stage.  Finally  the 
time  arrived.  In  the  spring  of  1907,  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt  offered  the  use  of  her  own 
théâtre  and  renewed  the  invitation  which  she 
had  annually  extended  to  the  English  actress 
whom  she  had  seen  upon  the  stage  but  twice 
and  to  whom  she  had  frequently  said  :  "  My 
dear  Olga,  you  will  one  day  hâve  Paris  at 
your  feet." 

ARCHIE  BELL. 
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